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PREFACE 

As appears upon its face, the following paper was written 
with a view to its publication elsewhere, but the writer has 
consented to its inclusion in the publications of the Indiana 
Historical Society. 

In addition to the story of his army service, the following 
sketch of the life of Robert S. Foster is appropriate here: 

General Foster was born in Vernon, Jennings county, 
Indiana, January 27, 1834, and died at his home in Indian- 
apolis, March 3, 1903. He received his early education by 
attendance in the public schools and the academy located in 
his native town. At the age of sixteen he left his home, and, 
coming to Indianapolis, learned the tinner's trade; but in a 
short time he entered the mercantile establishment of his 
uncle, Andrew Woolen. 

He was for many years president of the Board of Trade 
of the city of Indianapolis. He served a full term as United 
States Marshal for the District of Indiana, and held many 
other places of honor and distinction. 

He was the principal factor in the establishment of the 
Grand Army of the Republic. Upon his death he was buried 
with military honors, tmder a proclamation of the Governor 
of Indiana. 
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Life and Military Services of Brevet-Major 
General Robert S. Porter 

I have for a long time felt that the people of Indian- 
apolis had never appreciated the character and ability 
of many of the volunteer officers in the Union Army 
during the Civil War who entered the service from this 
city and, at the close of their active service, returned 
to civil life and thenceforward resided here. While they 
were alive and touching elbows with their neighbors, 
the latter really had little knowledge of the value of 
their services, or of the skill and courage which they 
had manifested while in the field. And now that they 
are gone, and no longer on our streets, they are quite 
altogether gone out of mind, and the public of the city 
and this new generation have no consciousness of the 
fact that they had reasonable ground for pride and glory 
in the lives of these departed men. It has therefore 
appeared to me that it would be no unworthy endeavor 
in these days, marking the fiftieth anniversary of the 
closing scenes of that great war, to bring to mind the 
character and service of these men to whom reference 
has been thus made. 

And here let me premise a moment. I know very 
well that many enlisted men have somewhat resented 
that any special mention should be made of the conduct 
and services of Generals, or Colonels, or indeed of any 
com'missioned officers. They say that the officers did 
not do anything more than did the enlisted men; that 
the men with guns in their hands did the real fighting, 
and all the glory goes to the officers. Very certain it 
is that the enlisted men showed just as much devotion, 
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exhibited just as much patriotism, incurred just as much 
danger, suffered and endured just as much from the 
fatigue of the march, the shock of battle, and the pain- 
ful and torturing experiences of hospital life, from 
wounds, disease, or exposure. Nothing is farther from 
my thought than drawing any invidious distinction be- 
tween officers and men. 

It is also very certain that there were very many 
incompetent officers of all grades from Generals down, 
who had secured their appointments and retained their 
places by unworthy methods. It is also equally certain 
in the volunteer forces during the Civil War, there were, 
as in no other war, many enlisted men, — ^perhaps they 
were found in every company, — who were as competent 
to command the company as its Captain, who yet never 
wore the chevrons of sergeant or corporal. 

Yet it remains that there were some competent 
officers who from their positions had opportunity in a 
marked degree rightfully to become conspicuous and 
to mark them as men of ability and worthy of the com- 
mendation of their own and succeeding generations. 

And it is not quite, or at least always true, that the 
General was not worth more than the enlisted tnan. 
If the General by natural gift, by education or experi- 
ence, has the power of quickly discerning how to handle 
his men on the field of battle, so as to protect them as 
far as possible from the danger of the hour, he, by the 
exercise of that faculty, may lead them to victory instead 
of to a pit of slaughter. And further than this, a Gen- 
eral may have so far won the confidence of his men, 
that his presence upon the scene of action is worth the 
presence of many men. 

I have heard Mr. John B. Elam say that General 
Sheridan's appearance at Winchester at the opportune 
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moment was worth more than would have been the 
arrival of a division of troops on that fateful day. 

Having thus premised on this point, I desire to add 
one more statement. These papers are intended to deal 
only with their subjects in their capacity as military 
officers. The first sketch I desire to present is that of 
Brevet-Major General Robert Sanford Foster. 

At the breaking out of the Civil War Robert Sanford 
Foster entered the service as Captain of a company in 
the Eleventh Indiana Volunteers in the three months' 
service, whose Colonel was Lew Wallace, afterward 
Major General Lew Wallace; at the expiration of the 
term of service of that regiment, he re-entered the 
service as Major of the Thirteenth -Regiment, was 
advanced to Lieutenant Colonel of that regiment and 
later to Colonel. As Colonel he for a long time com- 
manded a brigade. He was made Brigadier General of 
Volunteers on the 13th of June, 1863, upon the most 
earnest recommendations of his division commander for 
past meritorious service. Thenceforward he was almost 
continuously in command of a division in the Tenth or 
the Twenty-fourth Army Corps. For several months he 
was Chief of Staff to Major General Quincy A. Gillmore ; 
on the 13th of March, 1865, he was brevetted Major 
General of Volunteers for conspicuous services during 
the war. Most of his service was with the Army of the 
Potomac or the Army of the James in their operations 
in the various campaigns against Richmond, but for 
several months he served in South Carolina. 

In the official Record of the War of the Rebellion, 
published by the United States Government, comprising 
125 volumes, containing all the official reports and corre- 
spondence on the Federal side, as to the conduct and 
operations of the war, and so much of the Confederate 
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records as have been preserved or discovered, his name 
appears hundreds of times; many times with special 
commendation by his superior officers, and never at any 
time touched with the least disparagement. He was 
mentioned favorably while yet a Captain in the Eleventh 
Indiana Volunteers in the three months' service; and 
again while he was Major of the Thirteenth. After he 
was Lieutenant Colonel of the Thirteenth, he was for 
a long time in command of the regiment. After he be- 
came Colonel, and before he came regularly to the com- 
mand of a brigade, he was frequently placed in the 
command of that regiment and other forces, and sent 
upon expeditions to discover the whereabouts of the 
Confederate forces, with discretion to give battle or to 
refuse to fight as circumstances might justify. Some- 
times he gave battle, sometimes he withdrew, but the 
exercise of his discretion, whether he fought or with- 
drew, was heartily approved by his seniors. More than 
once he was mentioned as that "capable officer." Many 
times he was commended for the manner in which he 
handled his men in action while in the immediate 
presence of the enemy. He had a tactical instinct and 
quick perception of the dangers to his command which 
might develop on the field of battle. In one of his 
earliest engagements, March 22, 1862, at the battle of 
Winchester, also known as Kernstown, while under a 
hot fire, he had three times to change the front of his 
extended line to avoid an enfilading fire from the Con- 
federate artillery. 

In his own report of his operations in conjunction 
with other commands he would have legitimate occasion 
to refer to the troops in contact with him on either 
flank ; and likewise other brigade commanders would 
make like references to him and his command; and 
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never was there a complaint that he and his men did 
not do full measure of duty in support of the other 
forces in connection with whom he was acting. He 
never but once found fault with any troops acting tmder 
his orders. This was in the spring or early summer of 
1864, when, after hard fighting, he had advanced his 
line and held an important point. A new brigade was 
sent to his support and placed under his command, and 
he replaced some of his regiments that had long been 
under strain with the new brigade. On the first night 
some picket firing occurred, upon which the new brigade 
at once abandoned the point and the line without mak- 
ing any defense. He retook the line the next morning, 
after severe fighting, and made an inrmediate report, 
criticising the men who had abandoned the line very 
severely, but later in the same day excused them by 
saying that they had never been properly instructed 
and probably had but little experience in performing 
picket duty. 

In June of 1864 General Butler, under whose com- 
mand he was, sent for him to visit his headquarters and 
advised him that he was to take a number of men and 
cross the James river, establish a pontoon bridge across 
the stream, fortify the end of the bridge-head and hold it 
if possible against all attack. General Foster once told 
me that at the close of the interview. General Butler 
said to him that he had about equal chances of success or 
of going to hell in the attempt. He swung the pontoon 
across the river, then let go the ropes by which it was 
connected with the land seized, thus leaving no escape 
for the men. Before daylight he had built an earthwork 
to protect the head of the bridge on that side, and that 
bridge was maintained until the close of the war. This 
crossing was known as "Deep Bottom." 
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Just after this he was placed in command of a division, 
and his presence there was deemed of so great impor- 
tance that he was ordered to make the headquarters of 
the division at that point. 

During the fall of 1864, he with his command took 
part in the hard fighting north of the James river, as 
the result of which the Confederate forces were forced 
back to an inner line of earthworks, within about six 
miles of Richmond, which they continued to hold until 
the fall of that city on the 2d day of April, 1865. 

During the year 1863 he was in charge of the lines 
south of Suffolk, Virginia, having under his command 
considerable force of all arms, infantry, cavalry, and 
artillery, and was almost constantly in contact with the 
Confederate forces. At times he lost heavily, but main- 
tained his position and performed the work assigned to 
him to the entire satisfaction of his superior officer. 
In the summer campaign of 1864 his command fought 
alternately on the south side of the James river in front 
of Petersburg and on the north side of that river in 
front of Richmond. A list of the engagements in which 
he took part would fill many pages. 

On the 27th day of March, 1865, General Ord, 
commander of the Army of the James, withdrew two 
divisions of the Twenty-fourth Corps, Foster's and 
Turner's, and one, Birney's colored division of the 
Twenty-fifth Corps, Major General Gibbon commanding 
the three divisions, from the front of Richmond, and, 
marching in the rear of the fortifications of the Army 
of the Potomac, came to near the left of the line of 
that army at Hatchers' Run. On the 29th, 30th and 31st 
of March, and the 1st of April, Foster's division front 
was constantly engaged with the whole line in active 
skirmishing and picket firing. On the morning of the 
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2d of April, the Sixth Corps, occupying the line imme- 
diately to the right of Foster, broke through the Con- 
federate line, and General Foster, pushing forward his 
command, carried the line in his front. After this move- 
ment was completed, these troops then forming line 
perpendicular to the line of the works just carried, but 
within them, first marched to the left, then faced about 
toward Petersburg and marched toward that city. 

But there were interior works more or less com- 
plete, extending from the outer line to the Appomattox 
river, on which Petersburg was situated. These works 
had been constructed in anticipation of the event which 
had now transpired, to prevent the capture of Peters- 
burg in event the outer line of defense should be cap- 
tured. On this line were two forts, built each with a 
view to the support of the other — Forts Gregg and Whit- 
worth. 

General Foster's division assaulted Fort Gregg. It was 
a strong work with heavy earth embankments, with a 
deep ditch more than ten feet in width before them. 
I sat upon my horse on a little rise of the ground and 
saw the entire attack. His first brigade enveloped the 
fort, and went into and across the ditch, some of the 
men helping others up to the parapet, and for the instant 
it seemed that the work was carried. But the garrison 
poured such a musketry fire upon the charging force 
that most of the men reaching the top of the embank- 
ment were killed or wounded, or dropped behind the 
bank. Flesh and blood could not stand against the 
withering fire of musketry. The second brigade repeated 
the effort, with the result of getting more men up out 
of the ditch upon the parapet; then the third brigade 
followed, and two of Turner's brigades also come to 
their support, and finally the fort was captured, after a 
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heavy loss in killed and wounded. General Gibbon says 
of this assault, that it was "one of the most desperate 
of the war"; and Gibbon was in the very thick of the 
fight at Gettysburg, and while in command of his brigade 
was wounded in resisting Pickett's charge on that 
bloody field. 

All this day of the 2d General Lee fought most desper- 
ately to hold the lines and bridges across the Appomattox 
river in the vicinity of Petersburg, to enable his troops 
to withdraw. Early in the day he telegraphed to Mr. 
Davis, the President of the Confederacy, that both 
Richmond and Petersbtu-g must be evacuated that night. 
The withdrawal was accomplished over the bridges thus 
protected. 

An incident of the day may be mentioned, although 
not strictly pertinent to the subject of this paper. 

In the late afternoon, all the Confederate lines to the 
left of Petersburg had been carried for the distance of 
about fifteen miles to the last interior works surround- 
ing that city. Sheridan, with his quick perception of the 
situation, had already put his troopers in motion to cut 
off Lee's retreat. The remaining forces were closing in 
around Petersburg. 

Immediately in the rear of the troops brought over 
from the Army of the James, on a slight elevation, there 
came together General Grant, commander of all the 
armies; General Meade, commander of the Army of 
the Potomac, and General Ord, the commander of the 
Army of the James, each accompanied by several mem- 
bers of his staff. They were but a few rods from that 
part of our line occupied by the regiment to which I 
belonged. I had frequently seen both Generals Grant 
and Ord, but had never before seen General Meade. I 
was very forcibly struck by the appearance and conduct 
of each of these men. 
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General Grant, as far as I could see, displayed no 
excitement or sense of elation whatever. General Ord, 
a descendant of one of the English Kings by a morgantic 
marriage, was self-contained. General Meade, on the 
contrary, by his countenance and every feature mani- 
fested the most intense but suppressed excitement, which 
seemed to conmiunicate itself to his horse, which champed 
his bits, tugging upon the reins, throwing his head up 
and down, and pawing at the earth. 

That night Richmond and Petersburg were evacuated, 
and on the morning of the 3d the pursuit was begun 
which ended a week later at Appomattox Courthouse. 

A word as to the general plan of the campaign of 
that week. That plan was very simple, although its 
execution involved much exertion, hard marching, and 
some hard fighting. Briefly it was this: The Army of 
the Potomac (except the Fifth Corps) under General 
Meade, was immediately to pursue Lee's retreating forces, 
and press that pursuit as fiercely as possible; to force 
General Lee to halt and face about and give battle as 
frequently as possible, and to detain him as long as 
possible on each occasion. 

General Sheridan with his cavalry, the Fifth Corps, 
and the provisional corps from the Army of the James, 
were to march on a line to the south and left; were to 
outmarch Lee's army thus hampered and hindered, cut 
ofiF all supplies that had been ordered along his line of 
retreat, and finally, if possible, get across his front and 
force a battle or his surrender. 

General Foster's division was part of this command, 
which, passing to the south of the main line of Lee's 
retreating army, was endeavoring to pass it and get 
across their front; and this meant hard marching by 
his troops to keep within supporting distance of the 
cavalry. 
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During the 7th and 8th of April, letters had already 
passed between Generals Grant and Lee, looking to the 
surrender of Lee's army ; but during the day of the 8th, 
Lee had answered General Grant's note, saying in part : 
"To be frank, I do not think the emergency has arisen 
to call for the surrender of this army." 

But at the close of that day he found General Sheri- 
dan's cavalry was across the line of his retreat. He 
recognized that the emergency was at hand. After con- 
sultation with his generals, it was decided to make one 
more effort to avert the inevitable. It was determined 
that General Gordon's infantry should undertake to 
force its way through the cavalry before the Union 
infantry could be brought up to its support, and, this fail- 
ing, the surrender should be made. 

General Foster once told me of the happenings of that 
night. He said: "My division was in the advance of our 
infantry column, and my orders were to march until 
10 o'clock and then go into camp. My inspector had 
been making observations for a suitable camping spot, 
and we had come to a little stream. I was riding at 
the head of the column with the inspector and my staff, 
and I directed the head of the column to turn to the 
right and then front to the stream, so that the men could 
have water, thus putting the front in the direction of 
the advance. 

"Just as the column started to break to the right, I 
heard the gallop of horses in our front, coming in our 
direction. I stopped until I might find out what it meant. 
In a moment I heard the advance guard halt the on- 
comers, and in a few moments two bearers of the same 
dispatch, in duplicate, in order if one failed the other 
might be able to deliver it, came up and said they had 
dispatches for General Gibbon, who was commanding 
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the three infantry divisions. I told them that General 
Gibbon was riding with General Turner, and they would 
find him further down the road. They then told me that 
while the dispatches were addressed to General Gibbon, 
their orders were to show them to the first general 
officer they should meet, for his inspection, and then 
carry them on to General Gibbon. I told them I was Gen- 
eral Foster, commanding the advance division; they 
told me to open and read them, I lighted a tallow candle, 
read the dispatches, and found that they were from 
General Sheridan, stating that he with his cavalry were 
across General Lee's front, and would hold on till morn- 
ing, and that if the infantry could be up by daylight, 
Lee's surrender would be compelled. I endorsed on the 
order to General Gibbon, 'I, of course, understand this 
means to continue the march, and will do so until I 
hear from you,' and sent the messages on to General Gib- 
bon. I ordered the division forward and, after half an 
hour or such a matter, I had word from General Gibbon 
to continue the march until 1 o'clock ; then not to make 
camp but to let the men lie down for two hours, and 
to resume the march at 3 o'clock. I followed those 
orders. At 1 o'clock the division halted, and the men 
lay down in the road ; at 3 o'clock we resumed the march, 
and early in the morning reached General Sheridan's 
headquarters. I was ordered to form the division in 
line of battle in the rear of the cavalry so as to support 
them. But the enemy were also moving early, and 
almost at once vigorously attacked the light line of 
cavalry, driving them back. So quick was the movement 
that I had to put some of my brigades in position at the 
double quick, and then advanced. As soon as the head 
of Turner's Division came up it went in on the run, 
extending and supporting my line. As soon as Gordon 
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saw our troops in front, he signalled to General Lee 
that there was infantry before him, and very shortly 
the white flag of truce brought General Lee's request 
for suspension of hostilities, until the formalities of the 
surrender could be completed." 

And this was a true story as shown by the official 
record, and General Foster's division, together with 
Turner's on his left and Birney's on his right, were the 
last troops formed for action and engaged in battle 
before General Lee's surrender at Appomattox Court- 
house on Sunday, April 9, 1865. 

General Foster also told me the further story : 

"After I had reached General Sheridan's headquarters 
and while receiving his orders, General Gibbon, with 
some of his staff, rode up. He dismounted and came up 
and threw his arm over my shoulder and said, 'Thank 
God, Foster, I had one division commander who moved 
on time — ^Turner and I went to sleep, with directions to 
our staffs to waken us at 3 o'clock, but everybody went 
to sleep and I wakened an hour after the troops should 
have been on the road.' " 

General Gibbon, not only in his official report gave 
Foster great credit for his conduct at Fort Gregg on 
the 2d, and on this morning of the 9th, but long after 
the war he wrote some articles for the magazines in 
which he made reference to these matters. In one of 
these articles, he discloses that after he had got awake 
on the morning of the 9th he pressed forward in advance 
of the troops, and when he came to where Foster's 
division had been and found it had gone on time, he said 
to one of his staff, "By God, Foster is a better soldier 
than I am." 

In the "Official Records of the Rebellion," I found an 
unsigned note asking General Foster at his convenience 
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to call at Army Headquarters at Washington. General 
Foster told me of a conversation which he at one time 
had with General Grant, and which I think must have 
been on that occasion. Again using General Foster's 
language, as nearly as I can recollect : "General Grant 
asked me if I would not like to remain in the service in 
the Regular Army. I told him that I would, but after 
having commanded a division I would not like to accept 
a commission in the line; I would not like to accept an 
appointment below that of Major, and I felt that it was 
not possible for me to receive an appointment to that 
grade. General Grant replied, 'You may be mistaken.' 
That was the end of the matter, and it soon passed out 
of my mind." 

But it later developed that General Grant had not 
forgotten it, and on the 29th of August, 1866, General 
Foster was appointed Lieutenant Colonel of the 
Twenty-sixth Infantry, to rank from July 28, 1866. A 
few days earlier General Miles was appointed Colonel of 
the Fortieth Infantry, to rank from the same date, July 
28, 1866, this being but one grade above General Foster. 

I think it was a great mistake that General Foster 
did not accept the appointment, and that he afterward 
regretted that he had not done so. He told me that two 
things led him to decline it; one was that his wife 
desired that he should not accept it, and the other that 
he had just formed a partnership with a gentleman who 
had quit his former business to become associated with 
him in the new enterprise, and that he. General Foster, 
did not feel that he could honorably terminate the part- 
nership at that time and accept the appointment and 
for this reason he declined it. Major General Alexander 
McDowell McCook, of the Volunteer Army, was ap- 
pointed to the vacancy caused by his declination. 
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General Miles has long been on the retired list as 
Lieutenant General, and for many years before his 
death General McCook was on the retired list as Major 
General of the United States Army. 

Had General Foster accepted the appointment, it is 
quite certain that he would have been retired with the 
same rank as was General McCook, and there was a 
possibility at least that he would have succeeded General 
Miles on his retirement. 

Among other duties performed by General Foster, 
while in the Volunteer Army, he served on various 
courts-martial and military commissions; notably two: 

In 1863 the United States Government determined 
upon the enlistment of colored troops, and recruiting 
officers were appointed to that end. A lieutenant was 
sent to Norfolk in that capacity. This course aroused 
great animosity, and a prominent physician of that city 
foully murdered the lieutenant. General Foster was 
president of the court-martial appointed to try the 
Doctor. 

The trial resulted in conviction; the offender was 
sentenced to death; the proceedings, findings and sen- 
tence were approved by the Judge Advocate General, 
and the Doctor was hanged. 

He was a member of the Military Commission ap- 
pointed to try the conspirators in the plot which resulted 
in the assassination of Mr. Lincoln, and served upon 
such commission until their labors were completed. 

General Foster was physically a man of fine personal 
appearance, sat his horse well, and, when mounted in 
full uniform, belted with the yellow sash of a general 
officer, presented as fine an ideal of a military com- 
mander as any General in the Army, unless it was Gen- 
eral Hancock, whom he much resembled. 
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In the winter of 1864 there was a full-page picture of 
the General and his staff in front of his hut-headquar- 
ters, north of the James. A few years ago I came upon 
a copy of this picture in one of the museums of the 
war in the city of Chicago. 

He held his men to the faithful performance of their 
duties, but he was not, in a harsh sense, a strict dis- 
ciplinarian and had nothing of the martinet in his dis- 
position. He sympathized with them in their hardships 
and was patient with them — and even with their fail- 
ures — in times of stress. His men loved and greatly 
admired him, and he was loyal to his command and its 
reputation. 

A Connecticut regiment had long served under him 
and had proven itself a reliable command, but in the 
fall of 1864 it had been greatly depleted in numbers and 
the State undertook to fill up its ranks. But the men 
who were sent down were in large part professional 
bounty-jumpers. They would get their bounty, join the 
regiment, and then at first opportunity desert. There 
was no end of trouble until a number of them were tried 
by court-martial and shot in the presence of the division. 

Thus it came about that the name " Connecticut" 

became an anathema in that army. 

On the march from the Army of the James to the 
Army of the Potomac, as the regiment marched past 
Gibbon in the presence of Foster, the former said he 
was quite ashamed to have the regiment with him and 
that he felt no reliance should be placed upon it. Foster 
resented the statement. 

The regiment had just received a new flag to replace 
one that had been reduced to tatters from long service. 

At the storming of Fort Gregg, this new flag went 
forward with the first brigade, and, when driven back 
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for a moment, again went forward, and this was re- 
peated a number of times until Gibbon said to Foster, 
"What regiment is that which holds on so fast?" and 

Foster said, "That is the Connecticut that you said 

you were ashamed of four or five days ago." 

Many personal incidents and anecdotes might be set 
down, but time and space do not permit. 

The purpose of this paper has been accomplished, if 
for a little time I have brought the genial gentleman 
and the magnificent soldier back to the memory of those 
who once knew him well, and given some slight basis 
for an appreciation by those who knew him not. 
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